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A RECENT ADDITION TO THE CEMETERY AT PINE RIDGE, DEDHAM, MASS. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


My Dog 

“The curate thinks you had no soul; 
(Let him keep thinking so)—but you, 
Dear friend, whose solemn self-control 
In our high-backed familiar pew 
Was pattern to my youth—whose bark 
Called me in summer days to rove— 
Have you gone down into the dark 
Where none is welcome, none may love? 


“T will not think those good brown eyes 
Have spent their light of truth so soon; 
But in some canine paradise 
Your wrath, I know, rebukes the moon; 
And quarters every plain and hill 
Seeking its master. . 

This prayer, at least the gods fulfil; 
That when I pass the flood and see 
Old Charon by the Stygian coast 
Take toll of all the shades who land, 
Your little, faithful barking ghost 
May leap to lick my phantom hand.” 


Don’t forget the Annual Fair, December 3 
and 4. 
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The Rodeo 


So Buffalo is to be entertained by that edifying 
spectacle ‘The Rodeo,” twin sister of the bull- 
fight. 

If you go, get a seat just as near the torture pit 
as possible. You will get more for your money! 

These shows are good tests of our moral fiber. 
We wear business masks and society grimaces, 
but in our amusements we seek our moral level. 

It is to be hoped that the vigilance of the Erie 
County S. P. C. A. will make this show as tame 
as the Illinois Humane Society did the one held 
in Chicago last August. That society had 
humane officers present at every performance 
during the week. 

Humane societies have been accused of print- 
ing false and libelous statements in their anti- 
Rodeo literature. However, new testimonies 
are constantly coming in, and the countless 
number of photographs prove the facts. 

A Seattle, Wash., paper carried this editorial: 
“The Post-Intelligencer regrets that this thing 
was permitted. As to the future let it be under- 
stood that Seattle is not the place for the Rodeo, 
nor any other exhibition of the kind given last 
week. Then followed details of the performance. 

England will have none of it, saying the Rodeo 
has no place in a civilized country. 

Many years ago Texas passed laws forbidding 
the cowmen indulging the stunts so often now 
seen in wild west shows. The law was not a 
humane measure, it was made necessary because 
of the great numbers of cattle that were maimed 
and killed through such performances. 

The New York City 8S. P. C. A. has in its office 
an electric prod which was used to send the cattle 
rushing madly into the arena of Madison Square 
Garden, during a Rodeo engagement held there 
last year. Court connections also show that 
cruelty was practised during said engagement. 

You cannot jerk a heavy steer in the air, and 
let it drop on the ground drag it twenty or thirty 
feet, its horn plowing up the earth, or its muzzle 
grinding into the dirt, without suffering. Horns 
are broken off (which is very painful) shoulders, 
necks and sometimes the back of these unfortu- 
nate animals are broken and the bodies otherwise 
mutilated. 
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The kitchen rope is a common tactic to produce 
bucking—a rope is tied tightly around the ani- 
mal’s loins (horse or steer) carried to the shoul- 
ders and tied around the neck—the rough rider 
makes use of this rope to stick on the back of the 
crazed animal, every movement causing the rope 
to cut into the tender flanks and throat. And 
then you have the wild out-lawed creature so 
much advertised. Sometimes a burning liquid 
is spread on the back to bring about the same 
result. . 

A mighty steer is held to the ground, its lip 
fast in the teeth of one of the lower animals 
“man.” Even cow girls have stooped to chew 
the ears and lips of animals in the bull-dogging 
act. These and many other disgusting tricks of 
the trade are used in handling stock in the so- 
called Rodeo, or Wild West. 

The Buffalo 8. P. C. A. may keep down all the 
greater cruelties during this week of brutalizing 
entertainment, in which men and women are 
often hurt, sometimes killed, and all the animals 
ill-treated to say the least. So again we say, 
better get a seat near the torture pit—and get 
your moneys’ worth.—N. F. Callahan. 


Animal Shows 

I sent our agent, Mr. Archibald MacDonald, 
to investigate the Wild West Show held in 
South Boston a short time ago, and he made the 
following comments: 

“No roping or throwing of steers or horses. 
Some horses lie-down on the ground and play 
dead, ete. ‘Two steers run about the ring for 
about 50 feet, but are not driven or urged to do 
stunts. Bucking horses are used for about 50 
feet, but for a very short time—no high jumps, 
just ride around ring. There are no trained 
dogs. ‘The fox is brought into the ring and runs 
around once, then is taken out of the ring, and 
the dogs follow the horses over the route the fox 
has run. ‘The oxen are used in a wagon such as 
was used in pioneer days by people crossing the 
continent. Indians attack these people, but the 
oxen are not disturbed. Elephants do stunts, 
standing on hind legs, dancing, kneeling, etce., 
for about fifteen minutes. Camels do nothing 
at all. Buffaloes are driven around the ring 
about four minutes. The conditions in this 


circus are quite different to what they were in 
years past. The animals are in much better 
condition, and the sturits are not so cruel and 
strenuous.” 

Although these notes do not convey the idea 
of any special suffering or cruelty, all the same 
we do not approve of the Wild West Show, the 
circus, etc. It seems impossible to train animals, 
even for these things that are mentioned in the 
notes given me, without some suffering and 
cruelty which is wholly unnecessary. ‘There are 
other entertainments which might be provided 
the people that would be educational and not 
give discomfort to any living creature. When 
shall we become civilized enough to do without 
such amusements and try to put oursleves in the 
place of every creature that lives, and imagine 
how we would feel were we situated as they 
are?—A.H.S. 


“Bernard Shaw says that as long as men tor- 
ture and slay animals and eat their flesh, we shall 
have war. I think all sane, thinking people 
must be of his opinion. The children of my 
school were all vegetarians, and grew strong and 
beautiful on a vegetable and fruit diet. Some- 
times during the war when I heard the cries of the 
wounded I thought of the cries of the animals in 
the slaughter house, and I felt that as we torture 
these poor defenceless creatures so the gods 
torture us. Who loves this horrible thing called 
War? Probably the meat eaters, having killed, 
feel the need to kill—kill birds, animals—the 
tender-stricken deer—hunt foxes. The butcher, 
with his bloody apron, incites bloodshed, mur- 
der. Why not? From cutting the throat of a 
young calf to cutting the throat of our brothers 
and sisters is but a step. While we are our- 
selves the living graves of murdered animals, 
how can we expect any ideal conditions on the 
earth?’’—Isadora Duncan, in “My Life,” 1927. 


The July number of an English magazine 
called Cruel Sports has just come to me. The 
editor and secretary is Henry B. Amos; the 
president of the League for the Prohibition of 
Cruel Sports is The Hon. Stephen Coleridge, and 
the treasurer is Ernest Bell, Esq. 

Among the vice-presidents we are glad to see 
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the names of Canon Donaldson (Westminster), 
the Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton, also the Rev. Dr. 
Walter Walsh. We are particularly pleased to 
report the names of these ministers of the gospel, 
for we believe that this subject of lessening the 
suffering of the lower animals by preventing the 
many cruelties that are shown them is some- 
thing which every. man, and particularly minis- 
ters of the gospel, should take up. 

This magazine has a splendid foreword by Vis- 

count Morley, O.M.: ‘‘I am quite sure that the 
time will come when people will read of the 
wanton cruelties which we now inflict in sport 
with the same wonder and abhorrence with 
which we now read of the bloody orgies of savage 
tribes and the cruel scenes of the Roman amphi- 
theatre.”’ 
_ The editorial notes are most interesting to any 
humane person. It is encouraging to find that 
the question of hunting the lower animals for 
pleasure is being taken up so earnestly. We are 
hoping and praying that the day will come when 
no one will find any pleasure or ‘‘sport”’ in going 
out to kill, Undoubtedly there are many of the 
fourfooted animals that must be put to death, 
but it should never be done for pleasure or sport, 
and should be done with the utmost humanity 
possible.—A. H. S. 


We have received the Annual Report of the 
Salem Animal Rescue League, in which we have 
always been greatly interested. Miss Anna 
Fessenden, the very efficient president of the 
League, states that ‘‘during the year ending 
May 31, 1928, there were killed 1,287 cats and 
kittens, 236 dogs and puppies; homes were found 
for two cats and four dogs, and 18 lost dogs were 
restored to their owners.” She also says, ‘‘We 
are always looking forward to the time when our 
finances will allow us to have better quarters, but 
even with our present arrangements the work 
goes on and, if often discouraging, it is a great 
satisfaction to help so many that cannot help 
themselves.” 

This League has great need of larger quarters. 
They cannot accommodate comfortably as many 
animals as they receive, for lack of room. Their 
policy, of course, is not to keep undesirable dogs 
or cats alive any length of time, but while they 


are kept there should be larger quarters. It is 
a pity that there are not enough people interested 
in the Salem Animal Rescue League to start a 
donation fund for this special purpose—enlarging 
the quarters of the League.—A. H. S. 


Old Gray 


Down yonder where it’s shady 
Old Gray is waiting, Son, 

A patient little lady 
And mighty faithful one; 

Go tell her Grandpa’s coming, 
Then fetch my crooked cane, 

And then you go a-running 
And get her pan of grain. 


Wait just a minute, Sonny, 
Dash in and see if Ann 
Won’t find a lump of sugar 
To hide down in the pan! 
We'll add a little sweetness 
To Old Gray’s lonesome day 
To pay her for her fleetness 
When she was sleek and gay. 


Old Gray, life took the harness 
From you some time ago— 
Me, too. That’s just to warn us 
Our steps are getting slow. 
But there’s a lovely pasture 
That isn’t far away; 
Suppose we go some evening 
And look for it, Old Gray? 
—James Lewis Hays. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


He Saved His Pal 
(A TRUE STORY) 


Stretched at full length all at his ease, 
Right in the road Dick lay, 
Unmindful of the heavy truck 
That tore along its way, 
Its driver’s gaze diverted by 
Some boys near by at play. 


But watchful Fido, quick to see 
The danger, with a bound 

And leap, rushed forth and by the neck 
Seized heedless Dick, the hound, 

And joyously in triumph limped 
With him to safer ground! 


His life he risked most gallantly, 
That noble dog so brave, 
Nor seemed to mind the injury,— 
The blow the swift wheel gave 
One of his paws,—so glad was he 
His dear friend’s life to save. 
—Louella C’. Poole. 


About Bats 


“After dark everybody’s house 
Belongs to the little brown Flittermouse.”’ 

I admit that the mystery and pathos and 
beauty which that verse seemed to have in dream- 
land have some way evaporated in daylight. So 
I can’t give to the world any poetry in praise of 
my friend the Flittermouse. I must do what I 
can for him in prose. In the first place, his 
everyday name is Bat. Our forebears knew him 
as the flying or ‘‘flitter’? mouse. Probably, too, 
he is the original of the Brownie, that ugly brown 
elf that used to flit about in the twilight. 

He is perhaps the best equipped of all of our 
mammals, for he flies better than any bird, is a 
strong though unwilling swimmer, and is also 
fairly active on the ground. In addition, he has 
such an exquisite sense of feeling, that he is able 
to fly at full speed in the dark, steering his course, 
and instantly avoiding any obstacle by the mere 


feel of the air-currents. In fact, the bat’s whole 
body, including the ribs and edges of its wings, 
may be said to be full of eyes. These are highly 
developed nerve-endings, which are so sensitive 
that they are instantly aware of the presence of 
any body met in flight, by the difference in the 
air-pressure. 

As early as 1793 an Italian naturalist found 
that a blinded bat could fly as well as one with 
sight. They were able to avoid all parts of a 
room, and even to fly through silken threads 
stretched in such a manner as to leave just space 
enough for them to pass with their wings ex- 
panded. When the threads were placed closer 
together, the blind bats would contract their 
wings in order to pass between them without 
touching. 


When it comes to personal habits, bats of all 
kinds are perhaps the most useful mammals 
that we have. No American bat eats anything 
but insects, and insects of the most disagreeable 
kind, such as cockroaches, mosquitoes, and June 
bugs. A house bat has been seen to eat twenty- 
one June bugs in a single night; while another 
young bat would eat from thirty-four to thirty- 
seven cockroaches in the same time, beginning 
this commendable work before it was two months 
old. Moreover, bats do not bring into houses 
any noxious insects, like bedbugs or lice, despite 
their bad reputation. They are, unfortunately, 
afflicted with numerous parasites, but none of 
them are of a kind to attack man. All bats are 
great drinkers, and twice a day skim over the 
nearest water, drinking copiously on the wing. 
Sometimes, where trout are large enough, bats 
fall victims to their drinking habits, being seized 
on the wing like huge moths by leaping trout, as 
they approach the water to drink. 

Bats also feed twice a day at regular periods, 
once at sundown and once at sunrise, always 
capturing and eating their insect food on the 
wing. Some of them have a curious habit of 
using a pouch, which is made of the membrane 
stretched between their hind legs, as a kind of 
net to hold the captured insect until it can be 
firmly gripped and eaten. In this same pouch 
the young are carried as soon as they are born, 
and. until they are strong enough to nurse. 
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After that, like young jumping mice, they cling 
to the teats of the mother bat, and are carried 
everywhere in this way. When they get too 
large to be so conveyed in comfort, the mother 
bat hangs them up in some secret place until her 
return. 

Moreover, a mother bat is just as devoted to 
her babies as any other mammal. She takes 
entire charge of them, with never any help from 
the father bat. Young bats are blind at birth, 
but their eyes open on the fifth day, and on the 
thirteenth day the baby bat no longer clings to 
its mother, but roosts beside her. The bat has 
from two to four young, depending on the species. 
Most young bats can fly and forage for them- 
selves when they are about three months old, 
although the silvery bat begins to fly when it is 
three weeks old. No bat makes a nest. 

Titian Peale, of Philadelphia, in an early 
natural history, tells a story of a boy who, in 
1823, caught a young red bat and took it home. 
Three hours later, in the evening, he started to 
take it to the museum, carrying it in his hand. 
As he passed near the place where it was caught, 
the mother bat appeared and followed the boy 
for two squares, flying around him and finally 
lighting on his breast, until the boy allowed her 
to take charge of her little one. 

A bat always alights first by catching the little 
hooks on its wings. As soon as it has a firm 
grip with these, it at once turns over, head 
downward, and hangs by the long, recurved 
nails of the hind feet, and in this position sleeps 
through the daylight. It sleeps through the 
winter in the top of some warm steeple or, far 
more often than we suspect, in dark corners of 
our houses, and sometimes in hollow trees and 
deserted buildings and caves. Only when caught 
by the cold does the bat hibernate. Often it 
migrates like the birds. 


The red bat is a tree bat, spending the day- 
time in the foliage of trees, and rarely, if ever, 
being found in caves or houses. It can be told 
at a glance by its red color. It is the greatest of 
all the bats, except the last, the hoary bat, the 
largest of them all, with a wing-spread of from 
fifteen to seventeen inches. This great bat soars 


high, well above the tree-tops, where it can prey 
upon the high-flying great moths. It is one of 
the most beautiful, as well as the rarest, of our 
bats, being found in the East only in the spring 
or fall migration. It wears a magnificent furry 
coat as beautiful as that of the silver fox, but, 
like all of its race, it is cursed with the homeliest 
face ever worn by an animal. It is this hob- 
goblin face which, in spite of a blameless life and 
useful habits, makes the flittermouse, whatever 
its species, universally hated. 

However, handsome is as handsome does, and 
the boy who kills a bat has killed one of our most 
useful animals, and deserves to be bitten by all 
the mosquitoes, and bumped by all the June 
bugs, and crawled over by all the cockroaches, 
and to have his clothes corrupted by all the 
moths, that the dead bat would have eaten if it 
had been allowed to live.— From ‘“‘ Everyday 
Adventures,’ by Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


‘‘Let’s Have Some Fun!”’ 

‘“Come on, boys, have some fun!’ cried Jim 
Holloway when school was dismissed one spring 
afternoon. He started running down a street 
between tenement houses and a small crowd of 
boys followed him. But there were other boys 
who turned away, and one of them was heard to 
say, ‘‘Fun! Jim Holloway’s fun is sure to mean 
trouble for something or somebody. He’s never 
satisfied unless he is doing some mischief. Let’s 
go the other way and keep out of trouble.” 

“Jim Holloway’s crowd,” as it was called, was 
the dread of the school-teachers and the dread of 
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the neighborhood. It was composed of eight or 
ten boys who were always behind in their lessons 
and were never known to do a kind act to any- 
body. They stoned and even sometimes killed 
a lost or homeless cat or dog; stole birds’ nests, 
throwing out the young birds to die on the 
ground, while the unhappy mother birds were 
moaning and crying over their heads. They 
tormented younger children, and were frequently 
complained of by angry parents—so, when Jim 
Holloway called out to the boys to ‘‘come and 
have some fun,’’ those boys who were sensible 
and stopped to think went the other way. 

~ One poor and feeble old woman who lived in 
the neighborhood said they had killed her cat, 
the only comfort she had, and it made her feel 
actually sick when she saw them go by, for she 
knew something or somebody was going to 
suffer. 

Down in this district an industrious old man 
had built a little house where he lived with his 
old wife and had a little shop in which he mended 
and sometimes made shoes. His daughter had 
married and lived near by. 

His daughter, Mrs. Tarbox, was a very kind 
woman and had a family of well-brought-up, 
kind children, who were liked by everyone in 
the neighborhood. Their mother had brought 
them up always to think that the greatest hap- 
piness in the world was to be helpful and kind to 
others. 

The Jim Holloway crowd called the eldest 
boy, Charles, ‘‘Cissy,”’ because he helped his 
mother in the house, but that did not hurt him 
any. He knew he was right, and when he some- 
times had occasion to pass by the Holloway 
house and saw the front yard littered with rub- 
bish, the dirty little children, and Mrs. Holloway 
herself, a pale, tired-looking woman, hanging 
out her clothes, he thought how much better Jim 
might be employed if he helped his mother instead 
of always making trouble for her and others. 

Charles’ grandfather, Mr. Spencer, often 
talked to him about the beauty of kindness to 
every living creature. ‘There is enough trouble 
in the world that we can’t help, but you have no 
idea, until you try, how much you can help, and 
how much happiness you can give, even if you 
are only a boy.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Spencer had been visiting Mrs. 
Tarbox, the daughter, for Mr. Spencer had been 
ill with a severe cold, but he was better now and 
hoped to go back to the little house he built and 
loved very much. He enjoyed being with his 
daughter, but he liked to be independent and 
help himself as much as he could. , 

‘“‘T think,” he was saying, ‘“‘that I can go bac 
to work in a few days. Ill have to have a fire 
built first, for the house will be damp, but mother 
and I would rather be in our own home as long 
as we are able.” 

“We all love to have you here,”’ said his daugh- 
ter. ‘‘Here comes Charles—I must put dinner 
on the table.” 

Just then Charles came in the room, but he 
was looking very unhappy. ‘‘ Mother,” he said, 
“as I went by the Holloway house the little 
girls were sitting on the doorstep crying. Of 
course I had to stop and ask what the matter 
was, and they said they were awful hungry and 
their mother was sick in bed.”’ 

“T must go right over there, then,’’ said Mrs. 
Tarbox. ‘I have never been in the house, be- 
cause Mr. Holloway drinks, and I am afraid of a 
drunken man, but I hear he was carried off to 
jail the other day.” 

“Yes, you must go,’ said her father and 
mother. ‘‘ We will look after the little ones.” 


Mrs. Tarbox afterward said that she never 
saw such a scene of poverty, of dirt, of misery, 
in her life! Poor Mrs. Holloway was very sick. 
She could not raise her head. Two little girls, 
less than six years old, were crying for food, and 
there was a baby, not two years old, on the bed 
with his mother, crying feebly as if he were 
nearly dead. 

Mrs. Tarbox hardly knew which way to turn. 
‘Charles,’ she called to her boy, who had come 
to the door with her, ‘‘go for a doctor, quick! 
And on the way back stop at our house and ask 
your grandfather to come right over and bring 
something for the children to eat; then, when you 
come back, make a fire and heat some milk for 
the baby.” 

“Jim ought to be here doing that,’’ Charlie 
cried. ‘If I see him anywhere I[’ll tell him!” 

‘‘He’s never here—he never helps me. Thank 
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God you came—I should have died!’’ Mrs. 
Holloway said feebly. 

Charles ran for the doctor, and then he asked 
some boys he met where Jim Holloway was. 
‘‘Smashing windows in a vacant house. A 
neighbor has just sent for the police,” answered 
one boy. ‘‘He and his crowd are down on the 
next street. I hear him shouting now,” the boy 
said. So Charlie kept on to the next street, and 
was greeted by cries from Jim and his crowd. 
“Here is Cissy! Come along, Cissy—have some 
fun for once in your life!’”” Then Charles saw 
that it was his grandfather’s little house that the 
boys were stoning. 

Charles did not stop even then; he made his 
way through the crowds, noticing as he passed 
along that they had broken most of the windows 
in his grandfather’s house. He did not stop for 
any words, for he knew it was of no use, but he 
called out loudly as he hurried by, ‘Jim, your 
mother and the baby are both very sick, and 
I’m going for a doctor. Your little sisters are 
out crying with hunger. My mother is taking 
care of them while you are smashing my grand- 
father’s windows!” 

An alarm from one of the boys then came, 
“The police are coming!’”’ and the boys scat- 
tered. They were all cowards, these boys that 
tormented animals and threw stones and smashed 
windows—of course they would run when they 
heard a policeman coming. 

Jim Holloway, however, did not run with the 
boys; he stood still and looked after Charles. 

“T don’t believe mother and the baby are so 
sick. Cissy is trying to get even with me,” he 
said, but he followed Charles, who was running 
down the street, till he turned the corner into the 
street that led to his house; then he saw the doc- 
tor’s car at his door, and his two little sisters ran 
to meet him, crying. 

Mr. Spencer, the man whose house he had 
been stoning, was just going in his door with a 
basket. 

“Oh, Jimmie,” his sisters cried, ‘‘the good 
man has brought us something to eat!” 

Jim, ashamed and almost afraid to enter, stood 
looking in at the door. He saw his sick mother 
on the bed. The doctor was looking at her, and 
Mrs. Tarbox was holding the moaning baby. 


Charles was on his knees at the old broken 
stove, trying to build a fire. Jim came into the 
room and went to the stove. 

“Here, let me do it!” he said to Charles. ‘I. 
know how to manage the old thing!”’ 

Mr. Spencer had just unloaded the basket on 
the table, and the little girls were standing, with 
their tears dried on their pale cheeks, and with 
hungry eyes were looking at the rolls and cookies 
he had taken out of the basket. Mrs. Tarbox 
began to butter the rolls, but the children could 
hardly wait—they seized them as if they were 
starved. 

As soon as the fire began to burn, Mrs. Tarbox 
heated some milk and began giving it to the ery- 
ing baby. The doctor told her she could give 
some milk to the sick woman. ‘It’s hunger and 
worry more than anything else that is the matter 
with her,” he said. 

Jim got a fire well started, but he was ashamed 
to go to the table to get a roll. When Mr. 
Spencer handed him one, the tears came in his 
eyes. 

“T didn’t know they were your windows—~ 
I’ll earn the money and pay you!”’ he said. 

“Well, boy,’ Mr. Spencer said kindly, ‘we 
won't think about that now. We'll think about 
getting your mother and the baby well. You 
know you’ve got to be the man of the house. 
You have a family to take care of. See?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ Jim answered, “‘I see, and I’ll try 
to take better care of them—lI promise you.” 

“That’s the best news you could give me. 
I’d rather have you turn over a new leaf and 
help your mother than to give me any money.” 

“Get your friends—your ‘gang,’ I’ve heard 
them called—to help, too. Give them a new 
name. Let’s start a ‘Helping Hand Society.’ 
You can be president and all your friends can 
join, then you can do a lot of good in this poor 
neighborhood.” 

“T think Charles ought to be the president,”’ 
said Jim. “If he will be president and tell us 
what to do, I’ll make all the boys join and help.”’ 

“That’s good! That’s fine!” 

“T am sure Charles will be president, and you 
can be the first lieutenant. Let the boys vote 
on it. If they would rather have you for presi- | 
dent, then Charles can be first vice-president and 
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advise with you what to do. It doesn’t matter 
so long as you get the Helping Hand Club 
started.” 

“We'll meet in my shop and organize next 


week. I'll be a _ vice-president,’ said Mr. 
Spencer. ‘‘And I’ll be another,” cried the 
doctor. 


The baby had stopped crying. Mrs. Holloway 
was sitting up against two pillows, and already 
looked a hundred per cent better. She, too, was 
smiling, and so the H. H. Club, as it was called 
for short, the Helping Hand Club, was started, 
and some of the things they did we will tell about 
in another chapter.—Anna Harris Smith. 


The Story of the Lady Bettina 


Returning one day from business, I found the 
electric light over the dining table turned on. 
Since no one was home or had been since I 
departed at eight o’clock in the morning and it 
was then six o’clock at night, my suspicions in- 
stantly fell upon The Lady Bettina. The 
hight hung low with a fascinating little dangling 
chain within easy reach of the little cat’s paws. 
Tiny foot prints on the polished surface of the 
table bore testimony to the lady’s having pranced 
thereon not long before, and an overturned 
vase of artificial flowers convinced me that the 
little culprit had been having a pretty good time 
during my absence. 

Her favorite place in the evening was on the 
living-room table, right at our elbows, where she 
could bask in the warm rays from the lamp. 
She so revelled in this that she sang for us a little 
song of contentment (because she was that kind 
of a purr-son). She was a gray and white pus- 
sina, of distant kin to the angora family. She 
had beautiful eyes, sometimes so dark they 
looked like violets and again as green as sea 
water. Her face was one of the sweetest I have 
ever seen and her disposition matched. She 
was fussy about her eating and would go without 
food for a day or longer, if she didn’t like what 
was placed before her. 

When I brought her home as a tiny kitten in 
a black velvet bag (loaned me by the dear little 
lame girl in the office) almost every eye in the 
electric car appeared interested in the bright 


little face peeping out for its first glimpse of a 
strange world. 

We loved our dear Bettina so very much and 
mourned her loss when she had to be put to sleep. 
If I could, I would so love to write a little poem 
about her—she had so many lovable qualities. 
—K.,C. C. 


Zeno 


Zeno, the wise man of ancient days, was not 
the only Zeno possessed of wisdom. ‘The modern 
Zeno is a dog, a German shepherd belonging to 
Mr. George D. White, director of the Near East 
Relief orphanage on the Island of Syra in the 
Aegean Sea. Beside feeling the responsibility of 
the 1,300 orphans in Mr. White’s care, Zeno has 
constituted himself special guardian for the 
White family. Recently during the night, a 
spark jumped from the fireplace in the living 
room of the personnel house and set fire to the 
kindling in the wood box. Thence it spread 
across to a pile of cushions which it destroyed and 
also burned a considerable hole in the floor. All 
this produced much smoke but no one smelled it 
except the alert Zeno, supposed to be asleep in 
Mr. White’s room on the floor above. He de- 
cided someone must be told about it and that he 
must be the messenger. So he jumped up on Mr. 
White’s bed and nosed him awake. Matters 
had not progressed far enough to be serious and 
the fire was easily extinguished, but if Zeno had 
not been on the job there might have been real 
disaster. 


I am sure that many people do not begin to 
realize the intelligence of dogs, how much they 
love, or are capable of suffering. —A. H. S. 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of July the League received 
9,118 cats, 1,224 dogs, 45 horses and 41 smaller 
animals. We placed 98 dogs and 28 cats in good 
homes. 


Mr. MacDonald is constantly busy in his 
work for the horses. Some of the cases recently 
attended to by him are: 

Old brown horse, thin, hump on back, big 
sore on hip bone—put to death. 

Brown horse, 26 years old, thin, thickened 
tendons on both hind legs—put to death. 

Brown horse reported with open sore under 
left foreleg near the body. This proved to be a 
shoe boil, which was given treatment. The com- 
pany owning this horse had several thin, tired 
horses, and Mr. MacDonald ordered them to be 
used only every other day until they were in good 
condition. 

Black horse, mouth held all to one side, thin 
and generally sad-looking. This horse’s teeth 
were treated. A new bit and bridle adjustment 
relieved his mouth. He is being fed more grain 
to improve his condition. 


Mr. Irwin, our agent on the Cape, still finds 
work to be done. Following are some of his 
recent reports: 

An old horse, blind and very thin, working on 
road—put to death. 

Two horses taken from work with very sore 
shoulders. Have some one looking after them. 
They will not be worked until well. 

Killed two dogs, nearly starved. Owner very 
poor and could not feed his own family. Dogs 
were kept out-of-doors all the time. 

Dog taken out of trap, caught by front paw. 
Had been in trap two days, and was so ugly it 
was very hard to get him out. He was in an 
awful condition, and I put him to death. 

Killed a very old and thin horse owned by a 
junk pedlar. Had two horses with sore shoul- 
ders turned out to pasture until they are healed. 
Put twelve cats to death. 


OUR DOGS AT PINE RIDGE 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Animals 

Every year as our cemetery becomes better 
known, we have more and more visitors, often 
men and women from long distances. Recently 
two very interesting women came from St. Louis 
with the ashes of a dog they loved, and chose a 
beautiful spot for the grave. 

We have tried to keep an account of the visi- 
tors, but it is a difficult thing to do. I should like 
to give the number of visitors we have had 
there this summer, for I think it would surprise 
our friends to hear how many members, and 
those who are not members of the League, prize 
this resting place of their fourfooted friends. 

It has been given to me as a reason for not 
approving a cemetery for animals that they do 
not possess souls. I was rather surprised to hear 
this reason, as some of our best religious teachers 
have spoken very differently in regard to their 
future, and certainly we have no right to say 
that they do not have souls. 

Emerson said: 


“What is excellent as God lives is permanent. 
Hearts are dust. 
Hearts loves remain. 
Hearts love shall find thee again.” 
Tennyson’s beautiful verse every one who 
loves animals should be familiar with: 
“That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void 
When God has made the pile complete.” 
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“J will venture to say plainly that, so far as 
appears to me, there is no possible solution of this 
heart-wearing question save the bold assumption 
that the existence of animals does not end at 
death. It is absolutely necessary to postulate 
a future life for the tortured dog or cat or horse or 
monkey, if we would escape the unbearable con- 
clusion that a sentient creature, unoffending, nay, 
incapable of giving offense, has been given by the 
Creator an existence which, on the whole, has 
been a curse. That conclusion would be blas- 
phemy. Rejecting it with all the energy of our 
souls, we find ourselves logically driven to assume 
the future life of lower animals.’”’—Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe. 


“T firmly believe that the living principle is 
never extinguished. I am sincerely happy to 
find that I am not the only believer in the im- 
mortality of the lower animals.’—Mrs. Mary 
Somerville. 


“T feel sure that animals will have the oppor- 
tunity of developing their latent faculties in the 
next world, though their free scope has been 
denied to them in the short time of their existence 
in the present world. They surpass many hu- 
man beings in love, unselfishness, generosity, con- 
science, and self-sacrifice. I claim for them a 
higher status in creation than is generally attrib- 
uted to them, and claim they have a future life 
in which they can be compensated for the suffer- 
ing which so many of them have to undergo in 
this world. I am quite sure that most of the 
cruelties which are perpetrated on animals are 
due to the habit of considering them as mere 
machines, without susceptibilities, without reason, 
and without the capacity of a future.’’—Rev. J. G. 
Wood. 


(Above quotations taken from ‘The Immortal- 
ity of Animals,’”’ by Buckner.) 


A clipping has been sent us without the name 
of the paper from which it was taken, but I 
think many will agree with the sentiments of 
Marshal Joffre in regard to the souls of animals. 

PARIS, Dec. 31 (AP)—Animals have souls, 
if the memory of passing events and the vision 
of the future can be interpreted as proving the 


RECEIVING TOMB IN THE CEMETERY AT 
PINE RIDGE, DEDHAM 


possession of a soul. This conclusion was 
reached by the French Academy at a session 
yesterday, which was attended by 13 of the 
“Forty Immortals.” 

Marshals Joffre and Foch, both of whom are 
members of the academy, participated in the 
discussion. The allied leaders in the war which 
separated so many human souls from their 
bodies, were divided in their opinion in some 
respects, but accepted the principle that animals 
have souls. 

It all came about in this way. The academy, 
which is undertaking a revision of the French 
dictionary, took up the word ‘‘memoire,”’ mean- 
ing memory. After several minutes had passed 
in deep thought Louis Barthou, minister of 
justice, spoke up: 

“Human beings alone keep the memory of 
passing events,”’ he is quoted as saying. ‘‘ Thus 
the word ‘memoire’ applies to the human race 
alone.” 


JOFFRE TELLS OF WONDERFUL DOG 


Then the deep voice of Marshal Joffre boomed 
out: “I had a dog called Bobby during the early 
days of the war. He was almost human. He 
died in the swamps of La Pompelle in 1917 of 
influenza. He always knew several hours in 
advance when I gave the order to attack. Is 
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that memory or intelligence? Is that soul or 
instinct?’’ None of the 13 immortals answered. 

Marshal Foch spoke in a lighter vein than 
Joffre, who was deeply in earnest. 

“Just before the Battle at Soissons and 
Chateau Thierry in July, 1918,” said Foch, 
“one of my captains insisted upon keeping a 
parrot in the vicinity of headquarters. 


‘JUST A CLEVER BIRD”’ 


“We sure are going to give them alleuia,’ 
that bird kept repeating. I asked my aide to 
muzzle his eloquent but indiscreet pet. But 
just as my order was given at 5 o’clock in the 
morning, that bird exulted, ‘There we go.’ 
Perhaps he had a soul, but I am inclined to think 
he was just a clever bird.” 

Henri Robert, noted criminal lawyer, who has 
saved many necks from the guillotine, remarked: 
‘“T have met many soulless men, but never have 
appeared in behalf of soulless animals; thus I 
must abstain from taking sides in the contro- 
versy.”’ 

Robert Regnier, permanent secretary of the 
academy, then called for a vote on the question: 
“Do animals have memory and _ incidentally 
souls?’”’? The 13 immortals voting eight to 
five decidedly affirmatively. 


“Lord, let me live while I can see 
The beauty in the blossoming tree, 
The message in the wayside flower, 
And love it for its one short hour; 
While morning song of lark and jay, 
Can scatter all my doubts away, 
And lift my poor heart from the sod, 
And tell them I am born of God; 
While I can feel I’m linked with all 
The burdened ones who halt and fall, 
While I can feel my share of blame 
In every cheek that’s dyed with shame. 
While I can feel life’s burdens sweep 
Across my heart and drive out sleep, 
While I can suffer, hunger, strive, 
Lord, let me live 

—for I’m alive. 


“But if the time should come when I 
Forget to lift my eyes on high, 


Forget to seek for love divine, 
Or seek it but for me and mine; 
When my dim eyes shall fail to trace 
Thy image in each human face, 
When lulled by comfort, ease and pride, 
I find my soul is satisfied 
To build its house of wood and hay, 
Letting the old world go its way, 
Content to preen before a glass 
Where wounded ones barefooted pass, 
Easing my conscience if I must 
By throwing hungry dogs a crust, 
Then, Lord, Thy crowning mercy shed 
And let me die 

—for I am dead.” 


Instead of circumscribing the Christian religion 
to one species of God’s creatures, I would let its 
wings of mercy spread out over all suffering ani- 
mal life. It is a narrow conclusion tosuppose 
that man is the only animal the Creator has pro- 
vided for or cares for. The place man holds in 
comparison with the universe is humble beyond 
all statement of degree. 


(Taken from ‘The Immortality of Animals,”’ 
by Buckner.) 


BRANCH WORK. | 


Margaret C. Starbuck 
During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street.. 245 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Gambridge gale mee...c ote ee 208 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue.... 290 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 
amptonotreet. «ahs 4s. 292 
Kast Boston, 341 Meridian Street....... 341 

Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 
PeLRee bea: OE a 1,285 
Pine: Ridge; Dedhanisie ee ee 78 
Medfield... 08 ee eo -Fhieh eet 47 
@helsea;.36 Fourth Streets. sen eee 1,901 
4,687 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS Sb eis 


LETTERS 


Dedicated to Little Buster Brown Denny, who died 
March 7, 1928 

Dear little Buster, our companion long, 

A fluffy little poodle who never did wrong. 

In point of service near fifteen years old, 

The pleasure he has given us could never be 

told. 

He passed away on a pretty spring day, 

Since then our hearts have ached for him in a 
sorrowful way, 

For to us he was much company, much joy. 

He repaid us richly by his devotion which time 
could not destroy. 

We know it is better so, that he should before us 
go, 

For his old age was pathetic and we who loved 
him were sympathetic, 

Nursing him with tender care, 

Giving him attention rare, 

Ready with him our all to share. 

He knew our voices to the last, 

Even feebly barked tho’ his strength was almost 
passed. 

He lived his life as best he knew, as God his 
Maker wished him to, 

For he was always faithful, fond, and true. 
: — His Devoted People. 


A New Life Member of the 
League 


“J. Gadget Peirce,”’ 


(Interesting exerpts from letters written by his mistress) 


‘“‘Just after Christmas, three years ago, we 
heard sounds from the parlor and discovered 
Gadget having a gorgeous time leaping into the 
Christmas tree with outstretched arms, and 
knocking ornaments off, right and left. We 
telephoned a photographer, who came over at 
once. Even while the camera was being set up 
the orgy in the tree continued—the fourteen- 
pound beauty plunging through the fragrant 
branches, and batting oranges, balls and curls of 
candy with those lovely snowy paws. It was 
some time before he sat down to think what he 
would do next, and finally, just as he turned to 
stare at the black-covered camera with his 
tongue peeping out and a delightful look of 
idiocy in his eyes, the man took his picture! .. . 

“You will guess what has happened to us this 
month. He had been ailing for a whole year, 
breathing terribly fast, and that was why we 
couldn’t leave him when we went abroad. 
Though the kindest of friends offered to keep 
him for us, he wouldn’t have lived two days. 
Perhaps because he had been deserted six years 
ago—evidently he had been dropped out of a 
motor before we found him erying in a blizzard— 
he never would eat unless one of us was in the 
very room with him, and signs of packing made 
him frantic. However, to our delight, he imme- 
diately began to improve on shipboard (how 
good every one was to him! They let us have 
him all day long in our stateroom or anywhere; 
and in the empty stateroom where his crate was 
put the butcher kept a light burning, ‘“‘for 
company,” till ten each night—oh, such kindness 
from the crew! You would have loved to see an 
animal treated so affectionately), and began to 
play once more and to eat ravenously and purr 
from morning to night. He never cared where 
he was so long as he was with us. 

“Then the same wonderful treatment in both 
England and Scotland; he gained weight and had 
unmistakable joy in life, though his breathing 
didn’t wholly improve—but one can’t mistake 
the happiness of a cat that purrs and prances and 
plays and eats hungrily! The voyage home was 
another success, and as soon as the taxi turned 
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into our street he sprang through to the driver's 
shoulder in great excitement. Soon his harness 
was off, and he was sharpening his claws with 
gusto on his own private poplar. 

“He was quietly happy all winter, then in 
April he suddenly became really ill, and we 
fought for his dear life literally day and night for 
weeks. His doctor very kindly never told us 
that it was hopeless, and under his supervision 
Gadget improved. There came a day when he 
began to like the taste of his food again, and 
pricked up his ears expectantly, and visited all 
his pet mouseholes. Oh, didn’t we feel happy, as 
we saw real pleasure in life coming back to him? 
Then on May 6 he sat up in a sunny window in 
the afternoon, his coat all brushed and shining, 
his ears pricked, his eyes round and sunny in 
expression. You could hear his happy little 
voice all over the quiet room as he purred, and 
whenever we went in he turned quickly and with 
cheerful interest. There was nothing in the 
least animal in his look—it was the spirit of a 
noble, courteous, loving little soul that smiled 
at us. ‘Then suddenly, before he had time to 
look distressed or anything but placid, the little 
spirit went—suddenly and in our very arms, as I 
had been hoping would happen if he must die— 
and we were left with the thin shining body, the 
gentle head, the snowy paws so quiet! 


‘“‘T should be wretched if I didn’t hope to meet 
the darling again where there will be no more 
partings. Thank Heaven, the fact that some 
people think that animals aren’t immortal 
doesn’t make it true—it isn’t left for them to de- 
cide. And nothing could make me believe that 
God, Who zs Love, despises the dog or cat that is 
all made of love!”’ 


Boston, Mass., May 15, 1928. 

In regard to the cat I took from you April 
12th, both my husband and I think he is the 
most beautiful and intelligent of his kind. He is 
sleek and shiny, and his tail is like a plume. 
Every one admires him. We have named him 
‘“Fisher.”? He is-very playful and dashes madly 
after a ball, and will find it wherever it is hidden. 
We go to Maine in another week, and I rather 
imagine he will enjoy the country as much as we 
shall. 

Thanking you for enabling us to obtain this 
paragon of cats, and assuring you that he is 
happy and contented, I am,—L. D. deA. 


Winturop, Maine, May 31, 1928. 

In reply to the card asking about Dog No. 
4268, I think he is contented now, but he has 
been so depressingly mournful that I believe he 
must have been stolen from a home where he was 
a great pet. He has been so carefully trained 
that he does exactly as he is told. He follows 
without a chain, and now he makes calls on my 
neighbors, but he rarely stays away more than 
fifteen minutes, and barks to be let in. I think 
he is a remarkable dog. He is well, and I think 
he is happy. He certainly does require a lot of 
petting!—M. C. N. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 31, 1928. 
In reply to the postal sent to us in April in re- 
gard to the black cat we took from you, I am 
glad to state that the cat is apparently quite 
satisfied with his present home, and we have 


‘grown to be very fond of him. He is affection- 


ate and pretty.—P. D. 
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ratts 


Dog Biscuits 


Dogs of all sizes and breeds like 
Spratt’s — they seem to know in- 
stinctively that it is good for them! 
It is good for them because it pro- 
vides in proper proportions and in 
easily digestible form every dietary 
element necessary to build health 
and stamina and promote balanced 
development. For your dog’s sake, 
insist upon Spratt’s — sold by 
grocers, druggists, petshops, sport- 
ing goods dealers everywhere. 


Write for Free Book 


containing invaluable advice on 
care and feeding of all ages, sizes 
and breeds in sickness and in 
SPRATT'S ; . ’ 
PEE health. An indispensable dog-lover’s 
manual! Address 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 


Newark, N.J. San Francisco, Cal. 
Cemetery for Small Animals 
at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 


the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


in individual lots is from $20 up, according to location. Af. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals UNDERTAKERS 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- Elevated Station, 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the _ head- Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Boston. Telephone Hancock 9170. Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Always Ready For 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED HARDWARE 
Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. PAINTS 
F ly The Park Pollard 
CROFT REGIS ‘ eps hare e iach ay HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington M. P. WHITE Co., 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cars Pass Door 
Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
fifty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


For full particulars address 
The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Hancock 9170 9:30 a. m. to 5 p. m., daily 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 a y -. 
lees with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dept. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1927 
We received and cared for: 


COAT (AUN sete er ee Ue rr “Paueea nae ates Se /N/IhS 
DOoS Asa en cetera clatc wey Sees ALO O29 
Horses Seeman Sees ie RT Ee ae 775 
Birdos Gate aie = eee 287 
Miscellaneousssmall animals *...+-=.a— 60 
94,513 

Number of horses given vacations . ... 18 
Copies of humane literature distributed . 99,839 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 29 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY oo Ciadet tog Ge UREA. ao U5. er gL SEE eI SAM BER Denver ek 
NORTH:END INDUSTRIAL SCHOOINL lL = T= AS 39 NorTH BENNET STREET 
SOUTH END d.4.2:4si-tus CARE aEe Yee Danae, GE 109 NORTHAMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE a een een 79 Moore STREET 
DEDHAM . . . . . , . +... ~~. Pine Roce HomeE or REst For HorskEs 
MEDFIELD. . .'. ; .,. +. .'. . BARTLETT-ANGELL Home FoR ANIMALS 
East Boston oy Fie Ree A dk. yee Be eA MER RI DEAN erl hres 
WEST: LAENNG oN, * 7-7, ee Le one ee Se 4 NEPTUNE STREET 
CHELSEA’, 27. * Step see eee se. tee 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


lor maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, bequests 


and members, which are greatly needed. 
RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


